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INVISIBLE MUSIC. 


Ir is an agreeable if not a very profitable occupation, to specu- 
late upon the altered conditions under which ideal musical 
performances will take place in the Millennium. It was 
Mendelssohn, we think, who said that his idea of heaven was 
a place where there would be strict ¢empz, and the wind instru- 
ments would never drag; and no doubt this blissful consum- 
mation should be approximately realized in the golden aze to 
which we look forward. Further, the length of the programme 
will be so exactly adjusted to the patience of the listeners that 
the customary stampede which, in the unregenerate portion of 
the audience, sets in about half-an-hour before the close of 
every concert, will be entirely avoided. The practice of pre- 
mature applause, destroying the effect of the last bars of every 
number, will have been entirely eliminated by the spread of 
correct taste. The greatest singers will follow the beat of the 
conductor instead of attempting to guide it, and will prefer to 
sing music as it is written rather than as it is calculated to 
show off the especial excellences of their voices. 
also notice that the representatives of Royalty—should that 
institution then exist—instead of being thrust into the worst 





We may | 





workmen employed on the stage.’” M. de Saint-Saéns goes 
on to point out that not only is Wagner’s formidable 
orchestra concealed, but that it is so placed that the 
familiar charge brought against him of drowning the voice 
cannot be maintained. “Under ordinary circumstances voices 
could never have made any head against it. Now, in decla- 
mation, it is indispensable that not a word should escape 
the auditor. Hence the necessity of burying the orchestra... 
in order that the music might reach the auditorium softened 
by the distance.” Even in the concert-room we are not so 
sure that the visibility of the performers is such a good thing. 
It is, at any rate, certain that it often tends to give undue 
prominence and influence to considerations totally alien to 
music, and is primarily responsible for the needless intrusion 
of personalities into the realm of criticism. Some singers are 
not good to look at when they sing ; others may be good to 
look at, but not good artists, and their executive shortcomings 
are slurred over in virtue of their physical advantages. _ That 
the latter would ever consent to acquiesce in an arrangement 


| which would oblige them to appeal to the ear alone, we do 


and most prominent seats of the house, to the increase of | 


snobbery and the detriment of art, will always attend our 
ideal concert-hall évcognito, There will be only one kind of 
seat throughout, and no boxes, save for the representatives of 
the press, who, without any means of comparing notes, will be 
locked into their several compartments and obliged to write 
their criticisms then and there. -Finally, except in the case of 
singers at the opera, the sentence relating to the behaviour of 
little children will be exactly inverted, and music will be heard 
but not seen. 

Speaking seriously, the advantages of such an arrangement, 
wherever it has been put into practice, have been so remark- 
able as to justify further experiment. The familiar instances 
afforded by the use of hidden choirs in the services of the 
Roman Catholic Church will occur to everyone, and the 
remarkable effect thereby produced on attentive and devout 
listeners is well illustrated by the following passage from a 
most interesting but now forgotten book, “ Musical Remini- 
scences of an Old Amateur,” published half-a-century back. 
Lord Mount-Edgcumbe —the old amateur in question—relates 
how, when making his grand tour as a young man, he heard the 
music in the Sistine Chapel in holy week in the year 1783 or 
1784. “The Méserere in particular, sung on three evenings at 
the office of Le tenebre, has long been esteemed one of the 
finest of performances; but no one can imagine the effect 
produced by the perfect union of the finest voices proceeding 
from concealed performers in such a place, nearly in darkness, 
with all the imposing circumstances attending it, but those 
who have heard it. Nothing can be more affecting or sublirae.” 
The invisibility of an orchestra, while an effective adjunct in 
performances of the character just described, becomes an 
advantage of the highest order where dramatic music is con- 
cerned, On this head some interesting facts are to be 
gathered from M. de Saint-Saéns’s pleasant volume Harmonie 
et Mélodie. Speaking of the structural innovations to be met 
with in Wagner’s Theatre at Beyreuth, and in particular of 
the position of the orchestra, he says (p. 52):—‘“It is 
remarkable to encounter this idea in ‘Essays on Music,’ by 
Grétry, written in the year V. of the Republic. « . 1. + « 
‘The orchestra should be concealed in such a way that from 
the auditorium one should neither perceive the musicians nor 
the lights at their desks. The effect would be magical.’ Later 
on, in Choron’s ‘ Musical Manual,’ I came across this same 
question of the invisibility of the orchestra. ‘The presence 
of an orchestra performing under the eyes of the spectators, 
with whom they are actually mixed up, is every bit as 
incongruous as would be the sight of the machines and 








not for one moment suppose. Imagine M. de Pachmann 
being condemned to play behind a curtain! We can suggest 
no more appropriate punishment for the Russian pianist, 
should any disappointed rival attempt to ‘rewrite the 
Inferno from the musical point of view. Of one thing we are 
certain, and that is, that such a change, were it ever effected, 
would revolutionize the appearance of a good many artists 
and give a great deal of extra work to the hair-cutter. The 
remarks which we made above as to the questionable value 


| of secing a soloist in the concert-room, also apply to the 


orchestra, whose manceuvres are not always pleasant to the 
eye of the fastidious observer. It is true, however, that a very 
simple remedy is available—that of closing the fastidious eye 
and so letting the musicians, like Shelley’s nightingale, 
“satiate the hungry dark with song.” And then it must be 
added that the observant amateur can learn a good deal 
about the timbre of the different instruments by watching 
them; and this rough and ready means of extending his 
musical education would be taken from him if the players 
were always hidden from view. Let us also admit that a 
good deal of the effect would be lost in those cases where a 
beautiful contrast is obtained by the temporary concealment 
of instruments or performers. The mysterious trumpet call 
in the Leonora overture, would be robbed of half its magic 
power if the effect of distance were not heightened by the 
sight of the other players. And so, too, with the tipsy 
students in Berlioz’s Faust, and the hidden chorus of angels 
in the same composer's Childhood of Christ, unless it be that 
it is merely distance, and not concealment, which makes 
these numbers so impressive. 

We have already anticipated or allowed so many objections 
that our readers will possibly accuse us of advancing a fantastic 
proposition only to overthrow it by damaging admissions. 
Without attempting to defend ourselves against this charge, 
we will close these discursive remarks by relating a few 
more instances of the powerful influence invisible music has 
exerted in the case cf others as well as ourselves. Amongst 
the most delightful musical reminiscences of the writer while 
at Oxford is the vivid impression left by the singing on Mag- 
dalen Tower on May morning, an impression all the more 
grateful by virtue of its contrast with the hideous but tradi- 
tional blowing of tin trumpets with which the townsfolk of 
the classic city usher in the dawning of that day. A motley 
assembly is gathered in the street outside, at the foot of the 
tower and upon Magdalen Bridge, discoursing music of the 
aforesaid nature until the fourth quarter chimes from the 
tower and the clock strikes five, upon which amid perfect still- 
ness the strains of an old hymn to the Trinity are begun by 
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the singers on the summit of the tower. The Magdalen choir 
is generally an excellent body of well-trained musicians, but 
the voices are so mellowed and softened by distance as to 
acquire a sweetness little short of seraphic. When the hymn 
is over the choir take off their surplices and, in accordance 
with a strange tradition, throw them over the parapet into the 
quadrangle below, and the favoured few who have been ad- 
mitted to the tower have the doubtful satisfaction of feeling it 
rock and quiver to the bells that are rung at the conclusion of 
the ceremony we have described. But apart from this disagree: 
able result of the ascent, the charm of the singing is greatly 
enhanced by remaining below, to say nothing of the oppor- 
tunities which exist—or existed ten years ago—of buying cow- 
slip balls of a most charming appearance and delightful odour 
from the people on the bridge. Another good example of the 
effect of hidden music was furnished us by an exceedingly 
able foreign musician, in general not lavish of his praise of 
English music. He was dining out in London and was quite 
electrified by hearing some really good Christmas carols sung 
by that much derided institution, the waits. Lastly, a lady of 
our acquaintance has described the extraordinary impression 
made upon her by hearing a body of Yorkshire voices 
singing in the open air across a valley, and hidden from her 
sight by a mist. It is probable that all of our readers who 
have followed us thus far will be able on reflection to recall 
experiences similar to those we have given. Even if they do 
not agree with us in wishing to extend the principles of 
invisible performance, they cannot deny that it is occasionally 
capable of greatly enhancing the enjoyment of the listener. 


ELIZABETHAN SONG-BOOKS.—IV. 
By A. H. BULLEN, 


in the three preceding papers I have dwelt on the poetic 
merit of the song-books of three famous composers, Byrd, 
Dowland, and Campion. Much space would be needed if I 
were to attempt to deal at any length with the goodly com- 
pany of madrigal-writers—Morley, Wilbye, Weelkes, and the 
rest ; but in this concluding article I can only touch lightly on 
a fascinating subject. 

Thomas Morley, who was a pupil of Byrd, has the credit 
of being the author of the first systematic treatise on music 
published in this country, His quaintly-written “ Plaine and 
easie Introduction to practicall Musicke,” 1597, set down in 
form of a dialogue, shows him to have been a theorist of 
brilliant ability. Oliphant considers him inferior as a com- 
poser to Wilbye or Weelkes, and charges him with plagiarizing 
from the madrigals of Felice Anerio and the balletti of 
Gostoldi. Morley is fond of singing of May-games, morris- 
dances, and the like. The verses are mere airy trifles and 
hardly bear quotation, but they have the genuine singing 
quality. There is a sprightly lilt in such lines as the follow- 
ing :— 

‘- Sing we and chant it 


While love doth grant it. 
Fa la la! 


Not long youth lasteth, 
And old age hasteth. 
Fa lala! 


Now is best leisure 
To take our pleasure. 
Fa la la! 


All things invite us 
Now to delight us. 
Fa lala! 


Hence care be packing, 
No mirth be lacking. 
Fa la la! 








Let spare no treasure 
To live in pleasure. 
Fa lala!” 


Thomas Weelkes, who was organist of Winchester College 
in 1600, and of Chichester Cathedral in 1608, was a composer 
of the first rank. Oliphant goes so far as to say that “ for 
originality of ideas and ingenuity of construction in part 
writing” he surpassed all his contemporaries. There is a 
charming freshness and grace in the verses: the matter is 
nothing, but the manner everything. What could be daintier 
than the following stanza ? :— 

“ Cold winter's ice is fled and gone, 
And summer brags on every tree ; 
The red-breast peeps amidst the throng 
Of wood-born birds that wanton be : 
Each one forgets what they have been, 
And so doth Phyllis, Summer’s Queen.” 


Here is another little song, which I hope the reader will 
admire for its playful archness of fancy : 
“ A sparrow-hawk proud did hold in wicked jail 

Music’s sweet chorister, the nightingale, 

To whom with sighs, she said: ‘O, set me free ! 

And in my song I'll praise no bird but thee.’ 

The hawk replied ; *I will not lose my diet, 

To let a thousand such enjoy their quiet.’ ” 


In 1608 Weelkes published a volume of “ Ayres or Phan- 
tastick Sprites,” the contents of which are chiefly comic. 
One piece begins in this rollicking fashion : 

“ Ha, ha, ha! this world doth pass 
Most merrily, I'll be sworn, 
For many an honest Indian ass 

Goes for an unicorn. 
Farra diddle dino, 
This is idle fino.” 


In this collection we find a spirited translation of Horace's 
unchivalrous ode, “ Audivere, Lyce.” 

John Wilbye, who has claims to be regarded as the chief 
of madrigal writers, published his “ First Set of English 
Madrigals” in 1598, and his “Second Set” in 1609. The 
second set was dedicated to the unfortunate Lady Arabella 
Stuart. In the dedicatory epistle the composer speaks of his 
patroness’s “particular excellency” in music, and of her 
“most noble and singular disposition.” He concludes his 
warm-hearted address with the prayer, “I beseech the 
Almighty to make you in all the passages of your life truly 
happy, as you are in the world’s true opinion, virtuous.” A 
vain prayer! The dedicatory epistle has a_ peculiarly 
pathetic interest, when we remember that in the very year 
when it was written, the gifted patroness of art and learning, 
whose nearness to royalty had been her only crime, was 
accused before the Privy Council and ordered to be kept in 
close confinement. She contrived to make her escape for a 
few short hours, but was captured at sea in her flight to 
Dunkirk, brought back to London, and committed to the 
Tower, where she died, broken-hearted and broken-witted, in 
1615—six years after Wilbye had breathed his pious prayer 
for her happiness. I like tothink that this song-book, dedi- 
cated to her honour, may have sometimes cheered the noble 
prisoner in her tedious hours of solitude. The collection 
consists chicfly of love-ditties but occasionally a deeper note is 
struck. Shut out from the world, with no hope of meeting 
any comfort on this side of the grave, she may have treasured 
in her heart the wise words that she found in her song- 
book :— 

“ Happy, O happy he, who not affecting 
The endless toils attending worldly cares ; 
With mind reposed, all discontents rejecting, 
In silent peace his way to heaven prepares : 
Deeming this life a scene, the world a stage, 
Whereon man acts his weary pilgrimage.” 
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Often, as day went down, she may have repeated, with a 
sense of the luxury of sorrow, the melodious lines :— 
“ Draw on, sweet night, best friend unto those cares 
That do arise from painful melancholy ; 


My life so ill through want of comfort fares, 
That unto thee I consecrate it wholly. 


Sweet night, draw on—my griefs, when they be told 

To shades and darkness, find some ease from paining; 
And while thou all in silence dost enfold, 

I then shall lave best time for my complaining.” 


Another eminent madrigal-writer was Michael Este, 
master of the boys in Lichfield Cathedral, who is supposed to 
have been the son of Thomas Este, the music-publisher. 
John Williams, Bishop of London, was so pleased with some 
of Este’s compositions that he settled an annuity on him, In 
Este’s first collection (1604) we find set to music the charming 
verses of Nicholas Breton, first published in 1591, beginning :— 

“In the merry month of May, 
On a morn by break of day, 
Forth I walk’d by the woodside, 
Whereas May was in her pride.” 


Not less famous in their day were George Kirbye, Thomas 
Bateson, John Bennet, John Farmer, and Thomas Ford. The 
last-named composer lived to a good old age. In 1607, when 
he was a musician in the suite of Prince Henry, he published 
“ Musicke of Sundry Kindes, set forth in two Bookes.” On 
the accession of Charles I. to the throne he was appointed one 
of his musicians; and he died in 1648, the year before his 
royal patron was beheaded. In one of his songs there is a 
delicious description of love at first sight, from which I quote 
a couple of stanzas :— 

“ There is a lady, sweet and kind,— 
Was never face so pleased my mind ! 


I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I love her till I die. 


Her gesture, motion, and her smiles, 
Her wit, her voice, my heart beguiles : 
Beguiles my heart, I know not why, 
And yet I love her till I die.” 


I should like to linger over the pages of Francis Pilking- 
ton, William Corkine, and Robert Jones ; for their song-books 
contain some charming poetry. Then there are the collec- 
tions of Thomas Ravenscroft, where we meet the noble dirge 
of the “ Three Ravens” and the original version of “ Frog he 
would a-wooing go,” with the equally amusing (though less 
widely known) description of the “ Marriage of the Fly and 
the Humble Bee,” beginning :— 


“ The Fly she sat in shamble-row, 
And shambled with her heels, I trow.” 


Sir Cranion comes to the Fly with a proposal of marriage from 
the Humble-bee. Dame Fly had already affianced herself to 
the Butterfly, but is induced by Sir Cranion to accept the 
Bee ; and arrangements are promptly made for the wedding. 


“ And there was bid to this wedding 
All Flies in the field and Worms creeping. 


The Snail she came crawling all over the plain, 
With all her jolly trinkets in her train. 


Ten Bees there came, all clad in gold, 
And all the rest did them behold ; 


But the Thornbud refused this sight to see, 
And to a cow-plat away flies she.” 


The wedding is solemnized in an old ivy-tree, 

From Thomas Ravenscroft it would be pleasant to pass 
to Jack Hilton, who was “dog at a catch;” and so by 
easy stages, leaving the Elizabethan and Jacobean Song- 
books, we should reach Playford’s “ Dancing-Master.” But 
it is time to draw rein. In these desultory papers my 











aim has been to call attention to the high poetic value 
of the old song-books. Too often now-a-days our composers 
display an absolute indifference about the quality of the verse 
that they set to music. In old times the sister-arts of music 
and poetry went hand in hand. Let us hope that the present 
separation is not always to continue. 








WITH LISZT. 
From Miss Fay’s Music-Study in Germany. 
(Continued from page 229.) 
WEIMAR, September 9, 1873. 


This week has been one of great excitement in Weimar, on 
account of the wedding of the son of the Grand Duke. Ill sorts of 
things have been going on, and the Emperor and Empress came on 
from Berlin. There have been a great many rehearsals at the theatre 
of different things that were played, and of course Liszt took a 
Drominent part in the arrangement of the music. He directed the 
Ninth Symphony, and played twice himself with orchestral accom- 
paniments. One of the pieces he played was Weber’s Polonaise in 
E major, and the other was one of his own Rhapsodies Hongroises. 
Of these I was at the rehearsal. When he came out on the stage 
the applause was tremendous, and enough in itself to excite and 
electrify one. I was enchanted to have an opportunity to hear him 
as a concert player. The director of the orchestra here is a beautiful 
pianist and composer himself, as well as a splendid conductor ; but 
it was easy to see that he had to get all his wits together to follow 
Liszt, who gave full rein to his imagination, and let the sempo 
fluctuate as he felt inclined. As for Liszt, he scarcely looked at the 
keys, and it was astounding to see his hands go rushing up and down 
the piano and perform passages of the utmost rapidity and difficulty, 
while his head was turned all the while towards the orchestra, and he 
kept up a running fire of remarks with them continually. “ Violins, 
strike in sharp here.” ‘Trumpets, not too loud there,” etc. He 
did everything with the most immense aplomb, and without seeming 
to pay any attention to his hands, which moved of themselves as if 
they were independent beings and had their own brain and every- 
thing! He never did the same thing twice alike. If it were a scale 
the first time, he would make it in double or broken thirds the second, 
and so on, constantly surprising you with some new turn. While you 
were admiring the long roll of the wave, a sudden spray would be 
dashed over you, and make you catch your breath! No, never was 
there such a player! ‘The nervous intensity of his touch takes right 
hold of you. When he had finished everybody shouted and clapped 
their hands like mad, and the orchestra kept up such a fanfare of 
applause that the din was quite overpowering. Liszt smiled and 
bowed, and walked off the stage indifferently, not giving himself the 
trouble to come back, and presently he quietly sat down in the 
parquet, and the rehearsal proceeded. ‘The concert itself took place 
at the court, so that I did not hear it. Metzdorf was there, however, 
and he said that Liszt played fabulously, of course, but that he was 
not as inspired as he was in the morning, and did not make the same 
effect. 

WEIMAR, September 15, 1873. 

The other day an excursion was arranged to Sondershausen, a 
town about three hours’ ride from Weimar in the cars. There was 
to be a concert there in honour of Liszt, and a whole programme of 
his music was to be performed. About half a dozen of the 
“Lisztianer”—as the Weimarese dub Liszt’s pupils—agreed to go, I, 
of course, being one. Liszt himself, the Countess von X., and 
Count S. were to lead the party. The morning we started was one 
of those perfect autumnal days when it is a delight simply to /:ze. 

After breakfast I hurried off to the station, where I met the 
others, everybody in the highest spirits, Liszt and his titled friends 
travelled in a first-class carriage by themselves. ‘The rest of us went 
second-class, in the next carriage behind. We were very gay indeed, 
and the time did not seem long till we arrived at Sondershausen, 
where we exchanged our seats in the cars for seats in an omnibus, 
and drove to the principal hotel. There were not sufficient accom- 
modations for us all, owing to the number of strangers who had come 
to the festival, so Mrs. S. and I went to a smaller hotel in a more 
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distant part of the town to engage rooms, intending to return and 
dine with Liszt and the rest.’ Just as our noisy vehicle clattered up 
to the inn and some of the gentlemen jumped out to arrange matters, 
the solemn strains of a chorale were heard from a church close by, 
with its grand and rolling organ accompaniment. Somehow it made 
me feel sad to hear it, and a sense of the /ransitoriness of things came 
over me. It seemed like one of those voices from the other world 
that call to us now and then. 

After we had engaged our rooms, we drove back to the hotel 
where Liszt was staying, and where we were to dine immediately. 
It was in the centre of the town, and directly opposite the palace, 
which rose boldly on a sort of eminence with great flights of stone 
steps sweeping down to the road on each side. It looked quite 
imposing, An avenue wound up the hill to the right of it. In the 
dining-room of the hotel a long table was spread, and all the places 
were carefully set. My place was next Count S., and not far from 
Liszt. So I was very well seated. Everybody began talking at once, 
the minute dinner was served, as they always do at table in Germany. 
Toward the close of it were the usual number of toasts in honour of 
Liszt, to which he responded in rather a bored sort of way. I don’t 
wonder he gets tired of them, for it is always the same thing. He 
did not seem to be in his usual spirits, and had a fatigued air. 

After dinner he said, “ Now let us go and see Fraulein Fichtner.” 
Fraulein Fichtner was the- young lady who was going to play his 
concerto in A major at the concert that evening. She is a well- 
known pianist in Germany, and is both pretty and brilliant. We 
started in a procession, which is the way one always walks with Liszt. 
It reminds me of those snowballs the boys roll up at home—the 
crowd gathers as it proceeds! When we got to the house we entered 
an obscure corridor and began to find our way up a dark and narrow 
staircase. Some one struck a wax match. “Good!” called out 
Liszt, in his sonorous voice. “ Leuchten Ste voraus” (Light us up). 
When we got to the top we pulled the bell, and were let in by 
Fraulein Fichtner’s mother. ITraulein Fichtner herself looked no 
ways dismayed at the number of her guests, though we had the air 
of coming to storm the house. She gaily produced all the chairs 
there were, and those who could not find a seat had to stand! She 
was in Weimar for a few days this summer. So we had all met her 
before, and I had once heard her play some duets by Schumann with 
Liszt, who enjoyed reading with “ Pauline,” as he calls her. It is to 
her that Raff has dedicated his exquisite ‘‘ M/archen” (Fairy story). 
She is a sparkling brunette, with a face full of intelligence. They 
say she writes charming little poems and is gifted in various ways 
Not to tire her for the concert we only stayed about twenty minutes’ 


( Zo be continued.) 





Reviews, 
ORGAN AND CHURCH MUSIC. 


The current number of the The Organists’ Quarterly Journal 
(Novello & Co.) is scarcely so interesting as many that have gone 
before it. It opens with a “Marche Héroique,” by Charlton ‘TT. 
Speer, a composition cast in a very familiar mould, and characterized 
rather by skill of registration than by any great originality. W. 
G, Alcock’s “Andante Grazioso” is well calculated for the purpose 
for which it is no doubt intended. It will serve either as an 
interlude, or as a soft concluding voluntary. It is well written, 
graceful, and taking. D. E. Bennett’s “Fantasia” is a very effective 
piece of moderate length and some considerable difficulty, opening in 
A minor with a very good maesfoso movement soon succeeded by a 
graceful Allegro moderato in A major. A somewhat Mendelssohnian 
passage of transition leads to an Andante con moto in F in slow 
minuet time, after which the Allegro is resumed for the close. With 
a few alterations, and another finale the work might, under the name 
of a sonata, take higher rank than that to which it can at present lay 
claim. Louis Nicole’s “ Pritre” is intended to show off the ins:ru- 
ment, but presents no features of musical interest. Julius Katter- 
feldt’s “ Romanza ” is a thoroughly sound piece of workmanship, and 
of very convenient length. 





' purpose, and the same may be said of most of the tunes. 


| panies the third of the hymns. 


| with the perfectly developed works by Bach. 





Messrs. Wood and Co. send a first book of Short Voluntaries for 
the Organ, American Organ, or Harmonium, by Edward Redhead. 
Nine pieces, varying in length and difficulty, make up this collection, 
which will, no doubt, be found extremely useful to organists and 
players of instruments of the harmonium tribe who have not advanced 
very far in the study of music. All are agreeable, and none are 
startling by their originality or any other offensive quality, It cannot 
be said that musicians will derive much pleasure from hearing any of 
these little effusions, but the most pleasing will probably be an 
Andante grazioso, and a Larghetto con espressione, both in the key 
of G, Nos. 5 and 7 respectively. An Allegro moderato in A is very 
well written. 

In churches where the elaborateness of the ritual is in advance 
of the musical skill of the organist, great difficulty is often felt by 
that official in varying the harmonies wherewith it is attempted 
to alleviate the dulness, real or imaginary, of the vocal music 
popularly known as Gregorian. ‘To such an individual as this, a 
book of “Short Phrases (136) for Church Organists, together with 
some Accompanying Harmonies for monotonic recitative, &c., &c,, 
by Arthur Henry Brown” (Thomas Bosworth & Co.), will prove an 
invaluable assistance. ‘The first part of the work contains groups of 
phrases varying from eight to twelve bars in length, arranged in 
nearly all the major and minor keys. Easy as it is for musicians of 
ordinary attainments to improvize such short phrases when the 
necessity of their use arises in the course of an elaborate service, it is 
not so very easy to write down groups of detached subjects, and to 
make them in any degree interesting. It is only fair to say that, con- 
sidering the difficulty of the task, the composer has succeeded in 
giving to most if not all of his groups considerable variety and some- 
times no small degree of musical interest. In the accompaniments 
for recitative, either exclusively monotonic or with the proper inflec- 
tions, Mr. Brown has been less successful, at least according to the 
strict rules laid down for such accompaniments. According to these 
none but common chords should be used, and variety should be given 
by means of ingenious juxtaposition of these, rather than by the use 
of chromatic transitions. ‘The composer of this book has succeeded 
with some of the earlier accompaniments very well, and in particular 
the last two arrangements of the Pater Noster are excellent. The 
later treatments of the WVicene Creed are calculated to offend any true 
lover of the purer kind of church music, though judged by the modern 
standard of such accompaniments, as used by the majority both of 
Catholic and Anglican organists, they are quite satisfactory. 


A cycle of hymn tunes for Good Friday, published by Griffith & 
Farran, is the work of the same composer. ‘They are settings of 
words by Mrs. Hernaman, and are intended to accompany the now 
almost universal “three-hour” service. The hymns themselves, treat- 
ing of the Seven Words from the Cross, are admirably suited to their 
The best 
written, as well as the most suitable of these, is that which accom- 
The last one is also very good. 


Mr. William Johnson, the composer of “ Ecce Homo: a sacred 
cantata for use during the season of Lent” (Novello and Co.), 
cannot be burdened to any great extent with diffidence. To set 
anew the scriptural account of the Passion, at a time when the 
masterpieces of Bach are almost as familiar as Handel’s Messiah, 
argues a spirit of enterprise which in a composer previously unknown 
to fame, is not a little surprising. Another consideration which 
might have been expected to deter a musician from the attempt to 
write a new Passion-music is, that very great interest has of late 
been aroused by the works of Heinrich Schiitz, one of the most 
famous of Bach’s predecessors in Germany, who also had a very con- 
siderable influence upon the Passion-settings of the later composer, 
just as Pachelbel and Buxtehude had upon his organ works. Several 
passages in the cantata now before us point to the conclusion that 
the composer is acquainted with the Passions of Schiitz, as well as 
We syy this with no 
intention to discredit the modern composer, for his work is 
entirely free from any suspicion of plagiarism, and is, moreover, con- 
structed on a plan of his own. “Ecce Homo” is divided into five 
sections, each of which opens with a stanza of six decasyllabic lines. 
All these “chorales,” as they are not quite correctly called. (except 
the last), are set to the same music, a simple and exceedingly impres- 
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sive four-part structure ; in some of its harmonies an attempt is made 
to give an archaic air to the whole, but the modern chromatic treat- 
ment, though it appears only in a single bar, unfortunately dispels the 
illusion, In the narrative portions the four gospels are laid under 
contribution indifferently.. It is curious to notice how little care has 
been-taken to avoid suggesting comparisons with more famous works. 
For instance, the first recitative, “ He was oppressed,” is given to a 
contralto voice, as though the composer was unconscious of the fact 
that Handel had been before him. ‘The recitatives throughout are 
thoroughly interesting, which is more than can be said of the meditative 
airs, or of the first chorus, “Salvation belongeth to the Lord.” The 
narration is not confined to a single voice, but the Evangelist is 
represented by various soloists, and occasionally even by the chorus ; 
while the utterances of the Saviour are set first as a duet for soprano 
and alto (following the example of Schiitz), and subsequently as a 
tenor solo. Of the two numbers the duet, “Daughters of Jeru- 
salem,” is.the better, The treatment of the chorus, “ Hail, King of 
the Jews,” is exceedingly good, though the choice of the musical 
subject is not.-to be commended. ‘The choral recitative for men’s 
voices, “He became obedient,” is excellent, but the triumphant 
chorus which follows it shews considerable inexperience. The 
“chorale,” or epilogue with which the whole concludes, is, on the con- 
trary, extremely beautiful, and forms an: impressive close to a work of 
considerable interest. ‘The composer has obviously much to learn, but 
he has many of the qualities which make a good writer of sacred music. 
From the more practical point of view, “Ecce Homo.” must be pro- 
nounced satisfactory. It is of very moderate length, and may be 
sung either as it stands, or with interspersed hymns. ‘I'he numbers 
of various hymns in the “ Ancient and Modern ” collection are given 
with the quaint direction that they “may be introduced here” (ée., 
at the close of each section) “if desired, the Congregation (or 
Audience) rising and joining in the singing thereof.” ‘The choral 
numbers, we may add, are easily within the powers of an ordinary 
parish choir, though the soli will require careful singing. 


Poetry. 


A CAPRICE, 








Beneath my lattice Love delayed ; 
(O rosy tinted dawn !) 

I heard a tender serenade 
From lute-strings deftly drawn. 


Flushed by the passion of that strain 
(O noontide crowned with gold !) 

I murmured, “ Ah! with me remain, 
My praise shall ne’er grow cold.” 


His pinions soft did Love unclose, 
(O curfew-hour so grey !) 

“ The rime will reach the reddest rose,” 
He sang and winged away. 


[From “‘ The Model, and other Poems,” by Corsrorp Dick.] 








Occasional Hotes. 


Apropos of the “Encore Nuisance” and our leading article 


in last week’s issue, it is interesting to notice that at _ 


Saturday’s Popular Concert Herr Joachim, finding that the 
enthusiasm of the audience was not to be assuaged by any 
amount of bowings, and resolved to abstain from playing 
again, adopted the ingenious plan of taking out his watch 
coram populo, indicating that time forbade the repetition of 
Spohr’s Barcarolle or the substitution of something else. 

We give above a specimen from Mr. Cotsford Dick’s 
recently published volume, “The Model, and other poems,’ 
a notice of which will appear in our next issue. 








The following brief summary of the events of Liszt’s first 
week in London, through which this extraordinary man has 
gone, at.the age of 75, without any signs of mental fatigue, 
may be given for the benefit of future historians and bio- 
graphers. He appeared for the first time in public at the 
general rehearsal of St. Elizabeth ou Monday, when he 
listened intently to the music, giving now and then valuable 
hints to conductor and artists. In the evening he was 
present at a choral rehearsal of the same work, when he 
played on the piano, to the delight of the singers. On Tues- 


| day afternoon he went to the Royal Academy of Music, 


where a scholarship in his honour has lately been founded, 
Here he listened to a long concert and to an address by the 
Principal, after which he played to the pupils and their 
friends. In the evening the performance of S¢. Elisabeth took 
place at St. James's Hall, On Wednesday afternoon he went 
to Windsor, and had a long conversation with the Queen, in 
which she reminded him of his playing before her and the 
Prince Concert in 1841. The selection he performed before Her 
Majesty has already been mentioned in The Musical World. 
On Thursday evening he was present, and again played at the 
conversazione given by Mr. Bache at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
On Saturday he listened to the Crystal Palace Concert in the 
afternoon, and in the evening was the guest of the German 
Atheneum. Many a younger man might well have suc- 
cumbed under this weight of honour and excitement. Far 
from this, Liszt is ready to brave another week of similar 
fatigues in London. He was announced to be present at 
Herr Stavenhagen’s recital yesterday afternoon, and at the 
performance of S¢. Edizabeth at the Crystal Palace to-day. 


It was a pleasant coincidence and speaks well for the 
catholicity of our taste that on Saturday, while Liszt was 
féted as no artist has ever been in this country at the 
Crystal Palace, scores of people had to be turned away at 
St. James’s Hall, who wished to hear Madame Schumann 
play the Carnaval. Still pleasanter would it have been to see 
the two great pianists in amicable converse together, or to 
watch Herr Joachim leading the violins in the “ Angelus” at 
Mr. Bache’s conversazione. Neither is it easy to see what 
kept these artists aloof from one another. Liszt, forty years 
ago, was amongst the few véréuosi bold enough to play 
Schumann's music, and that composer dedicated one of his 
most beautiful pianoforte pieces to his champion. Liszt's 
early friendship for Joachim during the Weimar episcde is a 
matter of history. Later on the paths of these great artists 
led in different directions, but not as different as the fanatics of 


the Schumann school and the Liszt school are fain to imagine. 


It has been remarked that during the Liszt week piano- 
forte recitals came toa full stop. When the royal lion is 
abroad, the—no, we will not say the jackals—the smaller 
lions and lionesses keep their lairs. 


Yet another operatic failure! It is announced from Brus- 


sels that Mr. Verduhrt, lessee of the Brussels Grand Opera, 


has suspended payment. His liabilities are of considerable 
amount. The artists have constituted themselves a company, 
to terminate the season, under the direction of Messrs. Dupont 
and Lapissida. If this happens to the green wood of a state 
or town-subventioned manager, what can be expected of 
Carillon and other dry sticks of his kind ? 


We may state in this connection that the rumours as to 
one or even two Italian operas during the forthcoming season 
are again in the ascendant. One of these enterprises is con- 
nected with the name of Signor Lago, who is said to bea 
paragon of his kind. He must indeed be a Lago Maggiore or 
or even Massimo to keep that ill-fated barque afloat. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


(Last Concert of the Season.) 


— —O—- — 


THE FORTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 19, 1886, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
PWrogranune. 


Part I.—Sextet in B flat, Op. 18, for two Violins, two Violas, and two 
Violoncellos (Brahms), MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, A. Gibson, Howell, 
and Piatti; Song, ‘Tre giorni son che Nina” (Pergolesi), Miss Liza Lehmann ; 
Stiicke im Volkston: for Pianoforte and Violoncello (Schumann), Mr. Max Pauer 
and Signor Piatti ; Hungarian Dances, Nos. 2, 5, and 6, for Violin and Pianotorte 
(Brahms and Joachim), Herr Joachim and Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 

PArr II.-—-Nocturne in B major, Op. 62, and Waltz in A flat (Chopin), for 
Pianoforte alone, Madame Schumann ; Song, ‘‘ La charmante Marguerite,” by 
desire (Old Frznch), Miss Liza Lehmann ; Quintet in E flat, Op. 44, for Pianoforte, 
two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello (Schumann), Madame Schumann, MM. 
Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piattii—Accompanist, Mr. Weber. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


(Last Concert of the Season.) 


—-—-O-—— 


Programme 


FOR 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 17, 1886, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 

Quartet in E flat, Op. 64, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
(Haydn), MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Regret ” (Schubert), 
Mr. Edward Lloyd; Sonata in G major, No. 11, for Pianoforte and Violin 
(Mozart’, Miss Fanny Davies and Herr Joachim ; Song, ‘‘ Lend me your aid ” 
(Gounod), Mr. Edward Lloyd; Canon in A flat, Op. 56, and Canon in B minor, 
Op. 56, for Pianoforte alone (Schumann), Madame Schumann; Tempo di 
Minuetto, with Variations, for two Violins (Spohr), [err Joachim and Miss Emily 








Re Ane Sars = 


Shinner; Trio in FE flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
(Beethoven), Madame Schumann, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piattii—Accom- | 


panist, Mr. C. Hopkins-Ould. 


I 





OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron—Her Majesty The QUEEN, 
President—H.R.I. The Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Conductor—Mr. BARNBY. 


Handel’s ‘‘ MESSTAIT” on GOOD FRIDAY, at 7. 
Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 


Dr. Stainer.—Prices, 7/6, 6/- 5/- 4/- and gallery, 1/- 
ew I’ RI DAY.—Handel’s “ MESSIAH ” will be performed at 
the ROYAL ALBERT ITALL, at 7, and will conclude before 10 o’clock. 


-—Admission, One Shilling. 


ADAME* ALBANI will sing in the “MESSIAH” at the 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, on GOOD FRIDAY, at 7. 
Admission. One Shilling. 


MR. JOHN L. CHILD. 
; JOHN IL. CHILD (late of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum Company) 


R 
M has the honour to announce that his Annual Series of Four Dramatic and 
Miscellaneous Recitals, will take place on Wednesday Mornings, MAy 5 and | 
JUNE 2, and Saturday Evenings, May 22 and JUNE 19. Full particulars will be 


duly announced. 
r ON 
4 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND DIstRICTS BRANCH— 
COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. - Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. | 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope—SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 


Artists]: Madame 
Organist, 


DON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 





eo ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) 
Director—Mr. GANZ. 
The new Term commenced JANUARY 21. Prospectuses with complete list 
of Professors may be had of Mr. GANz, who teaches the advanced Pianoforte 
pupils. Signor Adelmann is the principal Professor for singing. 








| ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





THE SUMMER SERIES OF NINE 


RICHTER CONCERTS 


WILL TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS : 


MONDAY, MAY 3, 1886. MONDAY, MAY _ 31, 1886, 
MONDAY, MAY 10, 5 MONDAY, JUNE 7,_,, 
MONDAY, MAY 17, yy THURSDAY, JUNE 10 ,, 
MONDAY, MAY 24, __,, MONDAY, JUNE 21, _,, 


MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1886. 
AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE NINE CONCERTS : 
Sofa Stalls, £5. Stalls or Balcony Stalls, £3.10 0 
SINGLE TICKETS : 


Sofa Stalls, 15/- Stallsor Balcony Stalls, 10/6. Balcony (Unreserved), §]- 
Area or Gallery, 2/5. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SENOR SARASATES 


FIRST GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY, APRIL 19, 


AT THREE O'CLOCK. 


PROGRAMME: — Beethoven’s Overture to ‘* Die Weihe des Hauses”; 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto ; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto; Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
in F, No. 1, for Orchestra; ‘*Zigeunerweisen” (Sarasate), fer Violin; and 
Schubert’s Overture to ‘‘ Rosamunde.” Full Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. W. 
G. Cusins. 


1886. 





Sofa Stalls, 10/6. Reserved Area, 5/-. 
Area, 2/- Gallery, 1/- 


Balcony, 3/- 





Tickets for any of the above Concerts may be obtained of— 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry, E,C. ; 
Messrs. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. Mircuett, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Mr. OLtivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Messrs. Lacon & OLLIER, 168, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. Scuott & Co., 159, Regent Street, W. ; 
Messrs. KeitH, Prowse & Co., 41, Cheapside, E.C. ; at the Grand Hotel; and at 
the Langham Hotel ; 
Mr. ALFreb Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and 5, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Mr. M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria Street, opposite Mansion House Station 
Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 
Manacer, Mr, N. VERT, 52, New Bono Street, W, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The Proprietors of The Musical World offer a 
PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


for the kest Song, to English words, and by a composer 
resident in England. MSS. should be sent in on or 
before May 1, 1886, and should bear a motto or nom 
de plume identical with one on a sealed envelope, 
Only 
the letter of the successful competitor will be opened. 


containing the name and address of the writer, 


The judges will be three musicians of reputation whose 
The song 
sclected will be published as a supplement to Zhe 
Musical World. 
World of Feb. 6. 


names will be announced in due course. 


For full particulars see Zhe Musical 
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Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Mauitetr & Co.’s, 68 & 70 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849: Telegraphic address; “ASMAL,” London. 

Notice TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THz MusicaL WorLD 
is now reduced to 178. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 








NOTICE. 
As the Publishing day of next week’s Musical World falls 
on Good Friday, the paper will be ready at the usual 
~ hour on Thursday, the 22nd inst. 


Dhe Adlusical GHorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1886. 











VALE! 


THE word “ farewell,” and the various feelings of goodwill 
and pleasant remembrance and regret which its two syllables 
imply, are at present in the heart and on the lips of every 
musician and lover of music in London.  Liszt’s visit to our 
country practically comes toa close on Monday afternoon, when 
he will appear for the last time in public at the Countess Sadow- 
ska’s concert. That that visit has Leen a pleasant one to himself, 
we may fairly conclude from the fact that he has prolonged 
it for more than a week beyond its intended limit; that it 
will be fruitful for the development of our own. musical life 
is a consummation to be wished rather than to be con- 
fidently expected. In one respect, however, the result was a 
highly desirable one. We have shewn that we are capable of 
enthusiasm, and that when we see a big man we know him 
The “we” is not, of course, used in the editorial sense, neither 
is it limited to the musical enthusiasts and social hero- 
worshippers who stared at Liszt and shouted at him, forgetful 
of their usual quiet and decorous ways; it comprises the 
nation itself, down to the people in the streets, who raised 
their hats at him as if he were a king, and to the cabmen who 
gave a cheer for the “ Habby Liszt.” It may be surmised that 
these and other unsophisticated persons having never heard a 
note of Liszt’s music, were impressed merely by the noble 
face and form denoting a leader of men. Perhaps much of 
the enthusiasm shown in the concert-halls may be attributed 
to a similar feeling. Certain it is that our knowledge 
of Liszt’s music has not been advanced by his presence 
amongst us ; and at the various concerts given in his honour, 
not a single new work of his composition has been produced. 











A person looking at things through the black spectacles | 


of pessimism might discover one or two other points the 
reverse of bright in the general picture of rejoicing. In a 
nation of shopkeepers, it is not a matter for surprise that 
the commercial spirit has entered somewhat largely into 
the arrangements of Liszt’s visit. Whether Liszt’s patronage 
has in all cases been wisely bestowed, whether his good 
nature has not led him to lend his prestige to mediocrity, 
and by his presence to fill a concert-room which otherwise 
would have’ remained deservedly empty, these are questions 


which the master’s friends and cdvisers should have seri- 
ously considered, but which it would te ungracious to 
raise after the event. Let us dwell upon the fact rather, 
that the immediate object of Liszt’s stay amongst us, that of 
listening to an excellent performance of S¢. Elizabeth has 
been fulfilled, and that the amende, which, as we previously 
pointed out, the nation had owed Liszt for forty-five years has 
been amply and generously made. 

Looking now for the possible permanent results of the 
two past weeks, we see a whole range of what philosophers 
call “potentialities,” without too much hope that they 
will ever be realized. Liszt, in his threefold capacity as 
virtuoso, conductor, and composer, represents the three high- 
est qualities to which an artist can attain—unsurpassed 
technical skill, gererous and self-denying love of the art, and 
genius. We use the last of these w-ighty words advisedly, 
and with due consideration of its much-abused mean- 
ing. Whether Liszt’s compositions possess that absolute 
vitality and substance which are the only guarantees of per- 
manent life,the future must decide; that they are the immediate 
and spontaneous expression of a distinct individuality js not 
open to doubt any more than is the fact that they have given 
a mighty impulse to the progress of modern music in the 
direction of what we may call its poetic development. 
Absolute mastery of technical means, large-minded gene- 
rosity, helpful love for the work of others, uncompromising 
expression of innermost fecling regardless of immediate 
popularity—these are the qualities which have given Liszt his 
place in history, and in which English musicians are too 
frequently deficient. Will they become his disciples (we do 
not mean his imitators)? Will they make use of his shining 
example, enforced as it now is by the impression of his 
powerful personality ? 





Correspondence. 


THE ENCORE NUISANCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Though sincerely sympathising with much contained in the 
letter of a musical Q.C, I fear it must be conceded that the legal 
acumen of your correspondent has been temporarily obscured by the 
warmth of his feelings. Not to trouble you with the many technical 
objections to his suggestion that every concert ticket should be 
regarded in the light of a legal contract, I will content myself by 
pointing out that, even could such a theory be seriously maintained, 
the fact of these tickets not being stamped would render them 
useless for the enforcement of any claim.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant. 
ANOTHER MUSICAL LAWYER. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—We notice in your last issue the proposal to establish an 
“ Audience Protection Society,” the members of which are expected to 
invest in penny whistles. Will you allow us respectfully to inform 


| you that the large stock we have on hand of dog-calls, cab-whistles, 


| latch-keys, &c., enables us to offer you such articles, if taken in 


quantities, at co-operative prices.—Your obedient servants, 
X. and Y, 


Lowther Arcade. 
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“Musical World” Stories. 


A WILD PIGEON CHASE. 
By ALEXANDER DuMAS (THE ELDER). 
(Continued from page 235.) 


The theatre of Marseilles is no better and no worse than others. 
Comedy is a little better played there than at Tours ; opera a little 
worse than at Lyons ; melodrama about the same as at the Folies 
Dramatiques ; and vaudeville just the same as everywhere else. 

There happened that evening to be a full house. A little Italian 
company which was at Nice, had crossed the Var, and come to sing 
Rossini at Marseilles, where it met with the greatest success. 
Because they speak Provengal, the people of Marseilles imagine that 
they like Italian music. 

As I am not a frantic melomaniac, and as the fear of losing a few 
notes was not sufficient to deter me from my insatiable enquiries, I 
gazed above the chandelier in search of the famous ceiling of Reatu, 
which I had heard spoken of so much, It represents Apollo and 
the Muses scattering flowers on Time. In spite of the staleness 
of the subject, the ceiling fully deserves its reputation, and is one of 
the sights worth seeing in Marseilles, 

But I would not advise my friends to go and see it on an 
opera night, 

When Semiramide was over—yes, it is quite true, they were 
performing Semiramide /--Méry signalled to the fourth bass, who 
made a similar signal back. Méry’s signal meant, “We are expecting 
you at Sybillot’s,” The fourth bass’s signal meant, “TI will just take 
my instrument home and be with you in five minutes.” A couple of 
deaf-mutes could not have said more in less time. Indeed, scarcely 
had we reached Sybillot’s when our sportsman arrived. Méry 
introduced us and we sat down to supper. 

During supper we made attempts to get to know each other. We 
all told a number of marvellous stories ; M. Louet alone told none. 
Nothing, it seems, so whets the appetite as moving one hand 
horizontally and the other perpendicularly over a fiddle. But he 
listened to every thing, and lost neither a bite nor a syllable: 
expressed his approval of our doughty deeds only by nods, which 
he accompanied with a sort of little nasal grunt when the anecdote 
struck him as specially interesting. 

Our eyes reproached Méry for this continued silence: but he 
signed to us that we must allow time for the fiddler’s appetite to be 
appeased. Everything, he said in dumb show, would come in good 
season, and we should not lose by waiting. 

Indeed, at dessert M. Louet heaved a sigh which said pretty 
nearly, “Upon my soul, I have supped well!” Méry perceived 
the time had come. He called for a bowl of punch and some cigars. 
Two hundred leagues away from Paris punch is still a necessary 
adjunct to dessert after a bachelor dinner. 

M. Louet drew himself back in his chair and looked at us, one 
after the other, as if he perceived us for the first time, and accom- 
panied his inspection with a benevolent smile. Then, with a satiated 
epicure’s soft sigh of satisfaction, he exclaimed, “Upon my soul, I 
have supped well !” 

“M. Louet, a cigar?” said Méry ; “it is an excellent thing for 
the digestion,” 

“Thank you, my illustrious poet,” said M. Louet. “I never 
smoke. I will just take a glass of punch, with these gentlemen’s 
permission.” 

‘Why of course, M. Louet ; it was ordered in your honour.” 

“You are too kind, gentlemen.” 

Since you do not smoke, M. Louet——’ 

“No; I never smoke. In my time smoking had not come in. 
It was the Cossacks brought you that ; and they brought in boots at 
the same time. As for me, I have never left off wearing shoes, and 
I have always remained faithful to my snuff-box. Yes, yes, I am 
patriotic !” 

And with these words M. Louet drew from his pocket a snuff- 
box with a likeness on the lid, and held it towards us. We all 





b] 


declined excepting Méry, who wished to flatter M. Louet, and played 
upon his weak point, 








“Your snuff is first-rate, M. Louet. That can never be the 
government stuff!” 

“Ves, yes, it is; only I have a way of preparing it. 
told me the secret when I was in Rome.” 

“So you have been to Rome?” I enquired. 

“Yes. I stayed there some nineteen or twenty years.” ? 

“M. Louet,” said Méry, “I was saying that as you do not smoke 
you ought to tell these gentlemen about’ your chastre shooting.” 

“What is a chastre ?” I enquired. 

“ A chastre,” said Méry. “Do you mean to say you don’t know 
achastre? There, M. Louet, he doesn’t know a chastre, and yet he 
boasts of being a sportsman. ‘The chastre, my friend, is an augur’s ” 
bird, it is the ava avis of the Roman satirist.” ae 

“A sort of blackbird,” continued M. Louet, “ but excellent, done 
on a spit.” 

“Come, M. Louet, tell him about you chastre shooting.” 

“Task no better than to please the company,” said M. Louet, 
graciously. 

“Tisten, gentlemen, listen,” said Méry. “You are about to hear 
one of the most extraordinary hunts that ever was since the days of 
Nimrod. I have heard the tale twenty times, and I always find a fresh 
pleasure in renewing its acquaintance. Another glass of punch for 
M. Louet! That’sright! Now, M. Louet, begin, we are all listening.” 

“You are aware, gentlemen,” said M. Louet, “that in Marseilles 
every man is born a sportsman.” 

“TJ should think we are,” said Méry, puffing out the smokeof 
his cigar. “ That is a physiological problem that I have never been 
able to explain, but the fact is nevertheless true. The designs of 
providence are inscrutable.” 

“Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, for it cannot be denied 
that their presence is reckoned among the scourges of humanity— 
unfortunately or fortunstely,” then continued M. Louet, “we have 
neither lions nor tigers at Marseilles, but we have the flight of 
pigeons.” 

“There,” said Méry, “I told you so, my dear fellow—they stick 
to it.” 

“Of course we do,” said M. Louet, evidently hurt. “ Whatever 
you may say, the flight of pigeons does take place. Besides, did 
not you lend me a_ book of Cooper’s a day or two ago, ‘The 
Pioneers,’ in which this flight is mentioned.” 

“Oh! yes, in America.” 

“Well, if they pass in America, why should not they pass over 
Marseilles. The vessels from Alexandria and Constantinople touch 
here on their way to America—so there !” 

“That is true,” said Méry, crushed by this argument. “I have 
nothing more to say. I wonder why I never thought of that. M. 
Louet, give me your hand, never will I contradict you again upon 
this point.” 

“ We are all free to discuss it, sir!” 

“Very true, but I close the discussion. Go on, M. Louet !” 

“T was saying, then, that instead of lions and tigers, we have the 
flight of pigeons.” M. Louet paused a moment to see if Méry 
would contradict him. Méry nodded his head approvingly, and said, 
“True they have the pigeons.” 

M. Louet was satisfied with this admission, and went on. ‘You 
will understand that no sportsman will let such an occasion slip, 
without repairing every morning to his post. I say every morning, 
for as only my evenings are taken up by the theatre, J fortunately 
have my mornings free. Well, it was in 1810 or 1811, I was thirty- 
five, gentlemen, which means that I was a little more active than I 
am now, though, thank God, as you see, gentlemen, I am still pretty 
hearty.” 

We nodded assent. 

“So, then, I was at. my post one morning before daybreak as 
usual. I had fastened my tame pigeon to the pole, and he was 
making the devil’s own clatter, when I fancied I could see by the 
starlight, something resting upon my: pine tree. Unluckily, there 
was not yet daylight enough to distinguish whether it was a bat or a 
bird. So TI sat still and the animal did likewise, and I prepared for 
either case. I waited for the sun to rise. By his first rays I saw 
the creature was a bird. 

“Softly I protruded the barrel of my gun through the covering 
of the hut ; I took steady aim; I pressed the trigger. Would you 


A cardinal 
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believe it, sir, I had been imprudent enough not to draw the previous 
day’s charge from my gun. It hung fire. 

“ However, I could easily see from the way the bird flew 
away that I had touched it. I watched it till it settled again, and 
then turned my eyes towards my lure. Gentlemen, wonderful 
to relate, I had shot through the string that held my _ pigeon, 
and my pigeon had gone. I well knew that having lost my 
decoy, I should waste my time that day at my shooting station, 
so I decided to start in pursuit of my chastre ; for I forgot to tell you, 
gentlemen, the bird was a chastre. Unfortunately I had no dog ; 
for in station shooting, a dog becomes not only a useless animal, but 
an intolerable one. So, having no dog, I could not use it as a 
pointer, and I had to be my own beater. The chastre had gone off 
on foot. It rose behind me when I thought it was in front. I turned 
round at the sound of its wings, and fired at it as it rose. That was 
a shot wasted, as you may suppose, yet some feathers flew.” 

“You saw feathers fly ?” said Méry. 

“Yes, sir. I even succeeded in finding one, which I put in my 
button-hole.” 

“Then if you saw the feathers,” said Méry, “that shows you had 
hit the chastre.” 

“So I thought, too. 
pursuit, But you understand, gentlemen, the bird was running. 
rose out of shot. However, I sent a charge after it all the same. 
grain of lead, who can tell where that goes—one little shot ?” 

“One shot is not enough for a chastre,” said Méry, shaking his 
head. “The chastre dies devilish hard.” 

“That is true, sir. For mine had been already hit by my first 
two shots, I am sure of that, and yet it made a third flight for some 
three quarters of a mile. But in spite of that, so soon as it settled I 
had sworn to come up with it, and I continued the pursuit. The 
rascal! It knew well enough whom it had to deal with. It would 
let me get within sixty paces, within fifty paces; but, no matter, I 
always had a shot at it. I felt like a tiger. Had I caught it I should 
have devoured it alive. Meanwhile I began to grow extremely 
hungry. 
game bag, and I ate as I ran. 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Méry, “ permit me to point out a local 
distinction. My dear Dumas, observe the difference between the 
northern and the southern sportsman, My remark springs from 





I had not lost sight of it, and I set out in 
It 
A 


Fortunately, I had brought my breakfast and dinner in my | 
| Miss Lehmann sang three of the master’s most favourite songs, and 
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M. Louet’s own words. ‘The northern sportsman starts with an empty | 


game bag and returns with it full; the southern starts with a full 
game bag and brings it back empty.” 

“Where was I?” enquired M. Louet, for Méry’s interruption had 
made him lose the thread of his discourse. 

“You were speeding over plain and mountain, in pursuit of your 
chastre.” 

“That is the truth, sir; it was no longer blood but vitriol that 
coursed through my veins. We hot-headed Southerners become 
ferocious under irritation, and I had reached the utmost stage of 
irritation. But that accursed chastre, sir, it was bewitched ; it might 
have been the bird of Prince Kamaralzaman. I left Cassis and La 
Ciotat on my right, and set foot on the great plain which stretches 
from Ligne to St. Cyr. I had been walking for fifteen hours without 
stopping, going now right, now left, for if I had gone straight I should 
have gone farther than Toulon. My legs were sinking under me; as for 
that confounded chastre it was nowhere to be seen. At last I saw night 
coming on, I had scarcely half an hour of daylight left to come up with 
my bird. I made a vow to our Guardian Lady, and promised 
to hang up in the chapel a silver chastre, if I could only catch up 
mine. On the pretext that I was no sailor, she pretended not to hear 
me. Night was drawing nearer and nearer ; I sent a last despairing 
shot after my chastre. 
for this time he flew so far that my eyes peered after him in vain, and I 
saw him plunge and disappear into the twilight. It was in the direc- 
tion of St. Cyr. 
determined to go and sleep at St. Cyr. 
formance at my theatre that night, and I reached the Black Eagle 
Hotel, perishing with hunger. I told the landlord, an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, to get me supper and a bed, and then related my 
adventure. He made me carefully explain where I had lost sight of 
my chastre. I described the place to him as well as I could; he 
thought for a moment, and exclaimed : 











He must have heard the shot whistle, sir, | 


As it was useless to think of returning to Marseilles, I | 
Luckily there was no per- | 
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“Your chastre must be in the brushwood on the right of the 
road,” 

“ Precisely !” I exclaimed ; “that is just where I lost sight of it. 
If the moon were shining, I would take you there.” 

“ ¢ Ves, yes ; it is a regular place for chastres, it is well known,” 

“Indeed !’ 

“* To-morrow at daylight, if you like, I will bring my dog, and we 
will start it.’ 

“Good heavens! I do like... It shall never be said that a 
wretched fowl has made game of me ; and you really think we shall 
find it ?” 

“* We are sure to.’ 

“Well, this news will give me a good night’s rest ; but pray don’t 
go there without me.” 

(To be continued. ) 





Concerts. 


HERR EMIL BACH’S CONCERT. 


As an incident of Liszt’s visit the concert given by Herr Emil 
Bach on Friday last week, at St. James’s Hall, deserves briefly to be 
mentioned. ‘The room was crowded and the composer honoured the 
concert with his presence. Herr Bach’s previous achievements were 
not such as obviously to entitle him to that distinction, of which, 
however, he showed himself worthy, in so far as he had studied 
the E flat Concerto with every care, and rendered it with such spirit 
and intellectual resource as were at his command. ‘The orchestra, 
under Mr. Randegger’s leadership, gave the symphonic poem, “ Or- 
pheus,” and the “ March of the Three Holy Kings,” from Christus, 
the latter of which had been previously heard at a Philharmonic 
Concert under Mr. Cusins. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel and Miss Liza 
Lehmann were the vocalists. ‘The first-named artist declaimed in an 
impressive manner Liszt’s setting of Uhland’s “Die Vatergruft.’ 


Mrs. Henschel carried off the chief vocal honours in “ Comment, 
disaient-ils.” 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The enthusiasm evoked by the presence amongst us of the Abbé , 
Franz Liszt seemed to culminate on Saturday at the concert given at ° 
the Crystal Palace, specially organized in his honour. In conformity 
with the announcement which had been previously put forth, the 
illustrious visitor was present on the occasion, and as a consequence 
the vast hall in which the weekly gatherings are held proved quite 
inadequate to accommodate the immense number of persons seeking 
admission. As the striking and venerable form of the veteran 
musician was recognized entering the concert-room, such a shout of 
welcome was raised as is seldom heard from the usually self- 
restrained audiences who frequent these performances, and at 
intervals throughout the afternoon similar enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions were forthcoming. The master occupied one of the front seats 
immediately below the conductor’s desk, and the programme was 
made up entirely of works from his pen. Conspicuous among these 
were the third and sixth of his twelve Symphonic Poems, viz., 
“ Préludes,” after Lamartine, and “ Mazeppa,” after Victor Hugo, 
both of which have previously found a place in the Crystal Palace 
repertory, together with his Concerto No. 1, in E flat, for pianoforte 
and orchestra, which served to introduce a young instrumentalist in 
the person of Herr Bernard Stavenhagen, one of the many pianists who 
claim Liszt as their instructor. The new comer evinced surprising com- 
mand of the keyboard, surmounting, as he did, the many difficulties 
of the exacting work with great finish and brilliancy, at the same 
time displaying a touch of remarkable delicacy and a true artistic 
instinct. The performance elicited loud marks of approval, and the 
very favourable opinion formed of the capabilities of the executant 
was confirmed later on by the taste and refinement with which he 
gave the first of Liszt’s three “ Liebestraume,” and the clearness and 
vigour with which he played a new and somewhat lengthy version of 
the “ Fantaisie Dramatique sur Les Huguenots.” The concert opened 


' with Liszt’s version of the Rakdéczy Marsch, which was magnificently 
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played, the composer giving Mr. Manns a congratulatory shake of 
the hand upon its termination, and concluded with the Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 4, dedicated to Count Teleki. The performance of 
the orchestra throughout worthily maintained its past traditions. 
Miss Liza Lehmann sang Heinrich Heine’s ballade, “ Die Loreley,” 
and two shorter songs. In response to loud demands the composer 
appeared on the platform after the performance of his concerto, as 
well as at the close of the concert. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The announcement of Robert Schumann’s “Carnaval” in 
association with the name of Madame Schumann, did not fail to 
attract an overflowing audience to St. James’s Hall at last Satur- 
day afternoon’s Popular Concert, in spite of the simultaneous 
Liszt Celebration at the Crystal Palace. Upon the performance 
itself, and the hearty enthusiasm with which it was listened to, 
it is unnecessary to enlarge. On the same afternoon much interest 
was also excited by the introduction, for the first time to a Popular 
Concert audience, of Mr. Alfred Hollins, a young pupil of 
Dr. Campbell’s Academy for the Blind, who proved by the manner 
in which he rendered the pianoforte part in the Beethoven B flat 
Trio, in conjunction with Joachim and Piatti, that he neither sought 
nor needed favour, or abatement of criticism, on the score of the 
physical disadvantage under which his studies have been pursued. 
The incident of Saturday emphasized, if this were needed, the 
excellent work which is being carried on at the Norwood Institution 
under Dr. Campbell, and reflected high credit upon Mr. Fritz 
Hartvigson, by whom Mr. Hollins has been taught. The young 
pianist subsequently studied for three weeks under Dr. Von Bulow 
at Berlin, and while there, appeared at a concert when he played 
no less than three concerti at a sitting. He equally distinguished 
himself as an organist during the recent visit of Dr. Campell’s pupils 
in America. We may add that Mr. Hollin’s appearance at these 
concerts was due in the first instance to the cordial recognition 
of his talent shown by Herr Joachim, who, after hearing him perform 
privately, at once expressed his willingness to play with him. The 
concert opened with Schubert’s string quartet in D minor (Messrs. 
Joachim, Ries, Straus and Piatti); and Herr Joachim also played 
Spohr’s Barcarolle and Scherzo, refusing, we are glad to report, to 
play the latter twice over. Now that those upon the platform begin 
to show their willingness to join the more reasonable of the audience 
in their resistance to the encore system, let us hope that its abolition 
is within “ measurable distance.” 

Last Monday’s concert opened with Schubert’s string quartet 
in F major, Op. 59., No. 1, by the same executants. Mr. Hallé was 
the pianist and gave Beethoven’s A flat Sonata, Op. 110 for piano- 
forte alone, and, in association with Herr Joachim, the always 
welcome Kreutzer sonata. Songs by Gounod and Handel were 
contributed by Mr. Santley. 


LESLIE CHOIR CONCERTS. 


Mr. Henry Leslie is to be congratulated upon the success of 
his first concert, given at St. James’s Hall last Wednesday after- 
noon, when a numerous audience had assembled. The choir 
gave proof of careful training by their rendering of a selection 
of part-songs and madrigals, among which were several well-known 
early English compositions, and the programme was further 
strengthened by an array of soloists, including Madame Albani, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Herr Joachim. The first part was preceded 
by a choral tribute to the late Mr. Joseph Maas, entitled “In 
Memoriam,” by Dr. John Bridge, and conducted by the composer. 
Of the novelties presented, the most elaborate was a new part-song 
by Mr. Eaton Faning, with pianoforte accompaniment, “The Four 
Winds,” which was followed by applause and the recall of the composer, 
who conducted the piece himself. ‘The Children’s Pilgrimage,” a 
new song by Mr. Blumenthal, expressively rendered by Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, was also favourably received. Madame Albani, who was 
in excellent voice, sang an aria and scena by Mozart, with obbligato 
accompaniment by Herr Joachim—a combination which it would be 
somewhat difficult to match; the soprano solo in Mendelssohn’s 
hymn, “ Hear my prayer,” with chorus and organ accompaniment ; 
and Sullivan’s “ Lost chord.” The second and last concert of the 
season is announced for Wednesday evening, May 27. 









NEW OPERA AT BRUSSELS. 


The last of the important novelties announced by the manager of 
the Brussels Opéra for the present season was performed last 
Saturday. The composer, M. Chabrier, of Paris, has been hitherto 
known chiefly as a symphonist of considerable power of the new 
French school, rather at concerts than on the stage, and entirely 
addicted to the theories of Wagner. The dominating quality of 
Gwendoline is sustained inspiration. The instrumentation is very 
remarkable, but somewhat too full, which seems to be the special 
fault of the school to which M. Chabrier belongs. It is, however, 
more than probable that the composer will speedily arrive at a con- 
siderable position in his art. The libretto is by the well-known 
French writer Catulle Mendes, and is written in lively, melodious 
verse, rising sometimes to great vigour. 

The action is laid in the eighth century, on the British coast. 
The first tableau represents a valley near the sea, with the habitation 
of the old Saxon chieftain, Armel, and his daughter Gwendoline. On 
the neighbouring heights Saxon men and women celebrate the break 
of day. Gwendoline warns her father, who is about to go to sea, 
against the Danes, and afterwards tells the girls her companions how 
she had dreamed that she was being carried off by these invaders. 
A band of Danes under Harold, a chief, arrives, and Armel just then 
returns. The Danish chief demands the surrender of the Saxon 
treasures, and this being refused, orders Armel to be put to death. 
Gwendoline intervenes, saves her father, and subdues Harold, who 
remains alone with her submissive to her will. His followers are 
furious at the change in their chief. Harold silences them, and 
demands the hand of Gwendoline from Armel, who consents, with 
the secret hope of massacring the Danes during the nuptial festivities. 

In the first tableau of the second act the nuptial chamber is shown 
with the rude luxury of the time. Saxon maidens sing at a distance 
the nuptial song, while Armel and two of his companions arrange the 
plan for massacring the Danes. ‘The newly-married couple, followed 
by Danes and Saxons together, enter. Armel blesses them, and 
gives to Harold a horn which had belonged to his ancestors, and to 
Gwendoline a knife with which to kill her husband during his sleep. 
Left alone, Harold and Gwendoline hear the cries of the disarmed 
Danes whom the Saxons are murdering in the festive-hall, and who 
call for their chief. Harold wishes to succour them, but cannot find 
his arms. Gwendoline then gives him the knife with which she was 
to have murdered him. 

In the last tableau the Danes are seen escaping through a rocky 
defile to their vessels, the red sails of which appear in the distance. 
Harold, pursued by Armel and his followers, enters. Armel strikes 
him with his sword, and Harold, falling mortally wounded against the 
trunk of a tree, is supported by Gwendoline, who snatches from him 
the knife and kills herself. Armel exclaims that the death of his 
daughter is the chastisement of his treason, and Harold and Gwen- 
doline expire, while flames start from the Danish vessels, set on fire 
by the Saxons. ‘he final chorus declares that the glorious couple 
will now take their places in the sublime hall of the gods. 

The principal parts were rendered exceedingly well, that of 
Gwendoline by Mdlle. Turinger, that of Harold by M. Bérardi, and 
that of Armel by M. Engel. ‘The Queen and a most distinguished 
audience were present, and the interest in the performance did not 
flag from the beginning to the end, when M. Chabrier and the chief 
singers were called twice before the curtain. M. Chabrier shook 
hands with M. Joseph Dupont, the conductor, to whom, of course, 
the excellent interpretation of the work was in great part due. Much 
care had been bestowed on the mise-en-scdne.—The Times. 


OUR VISITING LISZT. 
(From Punch.) 

Within one fortnight to have seen Cardinal Newman, aged eighty- 
six, officiating, to have shaken the wonderful hands, and talked with 
the Abbé Liszt, aged seventy-six, and to have heard Mr. Gladstone’s 
great oratorical effort, at seventy-seven, is indeed something to be re- 
membered in a lifetime. And I may note that those who heard Mr. 





Gladstone finish at eight o’clock, could have heard Mr. Trevelyan 
commence his manly explanation at ten, and could have also heard 
Canon Liszt play at Mr. Walter Bache’s Reception, at the Grosvenor 
Gallery 


another memorable event—at eleven o’clock the same night. 
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If I contrived to be in two places at once, depend upon it I shall keep 
the secret of my mysterious power to myself; so let us return to St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday the 6th. 

Now for the Santley—I should say the Saintly —Z/izabeth, whose 
beautiful story Dr. Franz Liszt has set to music. I am not going to 
descant on motif, thematic materials, minor sixths, Major Sevenths, 
—this last is not a military title, and Major Sevenths is no relation 
to Major Griffiths, author of that most interesting History of the 
Garrick Pictures—nor will I do more than merely touch lightly upon, 
or hint at, sequences, agitatos, crescendos, innuendos, big-and-little- 
endos and neverendos, which go to make up the classic form of all 
Oratorios. 

If I myself do not quite agree with the composer on every score, 
yet, on the score of his venerable age and character, I would willingly 
yield to him in everything where first principles are not absolutely 
concerned ; and if I personally admit, that, had I been writing 
St. Elizabeth, I should not have used certain passages—specially 
those in St. James’s Hall—if I own that I should not have brought 
in a violoncello (an unwieldy instrument, and a great deal of trouble 
to carry) when a flute (which is portable) would have done as well ; 
if I allow that I should have written a hunting song in “G up,” with 
an under-movement of “G G;” if after chorus of girls and boys 
playing and romping I am sure I should have introduced several 
serious strains, followed by a /imp-motif and a doctor's bill for the 
parents—if, I say, I should have done all this and more, it is not that 
I set myself up against so great a master as Canon Liszt—for I should 
be as a pea-shooter against this big gun—no—it would be only to 
show that in this Musical World (the paper of this name, by the way, 
is full of interesting matter) there are two ways of treating the same 
subject, and that one of them—no matter which—is not absolutely 
devoid of artistic merit. So much I would have said to Michael 
Angelo in painting, to Phidias in Sculpture, to Shakespeare in drama; 
and so much, and no more, do I say to the Reverend Canon Liszt. 

The story of Saint Elizabeth is most touching. 
Roses” was spoken of by some musical critic as “‘of doubtful morality.” 
Well, perhaps he ought to know what “ doubtful morality ” is ; though, 
charitably, I do hope that he was utterly ignorant of what he was 
talking about. “Doubtful morality” indeed! Was the “ doubtful 
moralist ” (bless me! another Liszt, the Moral Liszt !) anywhere near 
me that night? And if so, does his knowledge of “ doubtful morality ” 
account for the otherwise mysterious and unaccountable exchange of 
a very shabby, broken-knee’d opera hat for my brand new gibus? 
“Doubtful morality” of the beautiful story of the Roses! If this 
meets the eye in the head of anyone who may be wearing my brand- 
new hat, let him send it back whilst it is still in its first and freshest 
spring-time, What had a musical critic to do with morality, specially 
if doubtful, when he ought to have been attending to his score—his 
musical score, I mean? But I curb my indignation, and, if my hat 
is returned, all shall be forgiven, as was timid Z/izadeth’s little fib 
about the Roses ; and all shall be blotted out, just as we hope the 
Recording Angel blotted out Uncle Toby’s violation of a very clear 
and plain commandment. Quo tendimus? Where are we now? 
The Abbé is in St. James’s Hall. He is received with acclamations ! 
Such a reception! Royalty nowhere by the side of Genius—yes, 
Royalty is somewhere and shows up right royally when H.R.H. 
places himself by the side of Genius, and introduces Genius to 
Beauty in the person of H.R.H. the Princess, whose stay at Torquay 
seems to have done her Royal Highness an immense amount of 
good. Great cheering after every part of the Oratorio, Dr. Liszt 
being led off the platform by Madame Albani three or four times ; 
and once by Dr. Mackenzie, who appeared in his proper character, 
for that evening, as the Conductor of Liszt. Now for the story and 
its rendering. Little Zudwig, aged four, in the Oratorio, represented 
by Master Paskett, welcomes his little bride-elect Elizabeth, Madame 
Albani, about the same age, and the two children sing of toffy, cakes, 
and buns. Then all go out to play. Suddenly little Zadwig sprouts 
up and becomes a young man of twenty-one (M1. Santley), and sings 
a hunting song, in which he rejoices more in being able to perform a 
solo on his “ bugle in jubilant measure,” than in any particular form 
of sport. He meets his wife Elizabeth ! She is out for a stroll. All 
alone! Dash his Lud-wig! He will give her a wigging, a Lud- 
wigging. He is her husband—and he is angry! But all is soon 
explained ; and here the duet and the chorus (where did they all 





“The Miracle of | 
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come from ?), which ends the scene, are among the most striking 
things in the Oratorio. 

The feature of the Grand Chorus of Crusaders, which immediately 
catches the ear, and is the phrase that anyone hearing the Oratorio 
only once is bound to carry away with him—not robbing the 
Oratorio by any means, which is rich enough to bear the loss— 
“is,” says analytical Mr. Joseph Bennett, “largely built upon the 
ecclesiastical progression,” &c., “ which so many classical masters— 
Mozart and Mendelssohn included—have employed ”—and which 
was so familiar to a correctly trained ear, that I at once remembered, 
unless my memory has played me a treacherous trick, the comic- 
vocalist motif employed by Signor Iachimo Fornini at the Pavilion 
Hall of Music, and which is not very unlike this :— 


SS] Ses] 


“T did it! I did it!” “To Pa-lestine !” 











“ Les Grands Esprits,” &c.—and perhaps, after all, the composer of 
Signor Fornini’s melody, may not be above owning himself indebted 
to Canon Liszt, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. 

Madame Albani and Mr. Santley were superb, and the chorus 
and orchestra left nothing to be desired, except that Dr. Liszt should 
come on again, which he did, having risen from his seat, where he 
might have been labelled, “To be left till called for”—and, when 
called for, he was as I have said before, brought on by Madam 
Albani, everyone rising and cheering. “ Brief let me be!” for time 
and space (in this musical number) are limited. 

There is such an orchestral storm of wind instruments—a perfect 
gale—and a thunder of drums, and a flashing of lightning cymbals, 
as was never heard. Miss Pauline Cramer, as the wicked Land- 
grabber— a translation of Landgravine—had a cruel anthematizing 
part demanding more than a cussory notice. She acquitted herself 
to perfection. So too did Mr. Vaughan Edwardes as the Hungarian 
Magnate, who of course is, of all Magnates, the one for whom the 
Pole has most attraction. Then Mr. King was promoted to the 
rank of Mr. Emperor, and appeared as the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, of Hohenstuffen. What a long line of gourmands the 
Hohenstuffens must represent ! “ Zien /” to the Hohenstuffens 
and the Guzzlestuffens! Some of this great family are still in the 
public service in Switzerland. 

Magnificent was Madame Albani in the death-scene of Elizadeth, 
dying swan-like with a song! Then the Cherubs up aloft—in the 
organ loft—in turn-down collars and white fies, who up to this time 
had been telling one another funny stories and enjoying themselves 
innocently as cherubs (all standing up, of course) ought to do, joined 
in with the chorus below; and angels, bishops, magnates, church 
choristers, crusaders, peers and people, Hohenstuffens, and every- 
body generally, wound up with a grand finish, of which the grandest 
part fell undoubtedly to the lot of the orchestra. 

More “ Eljens,” hoorahs, cheers, handkerchiefs, hats, bouquets, 
and roses, and then we emptied ourselves out of St. James’s Hall as 
best we could, and Mr. Littleton Novello must have retired to his 
several bars’ rest that night highly gratified with the success of the 
entire series of the Novello Oratorio Concerts, of which this, for this 
season, is the greatest and the last. 

Vidi tantum et audi quantum, and am, the Public’s humble 
servant, Nipps THE LISZT’NER. 


P.S —How tired Liszt must be of hearing his own music! Fancy 
Pears being treated for a whole week to nothing but his own soap ! 
On second thoughts, this is an inadequate illustration, as Pears 
actually lives on his own soap all the year round.—Puach. 








Prospective Arrangements at St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey. 


ST. PAUL'S. 

SATURDAY, April 17.—Morning : Benedicite (Maunder) ; Benedictus 
(Selby) in A; Anthem, “Surely He hath borne our griefs” (Handel), 
No. 187. Evening : Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (West), in A ; Anthem, 
“If thou hadst known, O Jerusalem,” “ Hosanna to the Son of David,” 
(Sullivan), No. 708, 
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SuNDAY, April 18 (Sunday next before Easter). (Palm Sunday).— | 
Morning: Benedicite (Martin), No. 2; Benedictus (Walmisley), in D ; 
Introit, “All glory, laud, and honour ;” Hymn 98 (verses I—4 3 Holy 
Communion (Calkin), in C. Evening: (1), Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
(Smart), in B flat; Anthem, “ He is blessed that cometh,” “ Hosanna in 
the highest ” (Mozart), No. 272. (2). Magnificat, &c, to Chants ; Hymns 
as on printed paper. 


Monpay (before Easter), April 19.—Morning : Benedicite (Lloyd), in 
E flat ; Benedictus (Gibbons), in F ; Anthem, “‘O my Vineyard” (Gounod’s 
Redemption). Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Aldrich), in G ; 
Anthem, ‘‘Then unto them he deliver’d Him,” “ Daughters of Zion” 
(Mendelssohn), No. 356. 


TUESDAY (before Easter), April 20.—Morning : Benedicite (Stainer, 
Turle, &c.); Benedictus (Field), in D ; Anthem, “ Thy rebuke,” “ Behold 
and see,” (Handel), “ O Lord, Thy love’s unbounded” (Choral), (Bach). 
Evening : Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Kempton), in B flat ; Anthem, 
**O look not down, thou all glorious Sun” (Spohr). 7.0 p.m.: Special 
Service. Bach’s Passion Music (S. Matthew). 


WEDNESDAY (before Easter), April 21 (zéthout organ).—Morning : 
Psalms, Canticles, and Prayers monotoned. Evening : Psalms, Canticles, 
and Prayers monotoned ; Anthem, “ My God, my God” (Mendelssohn), 
No. 341. 

THURSDAY (before Easter), April 22 (4Zaundy Thursday).—Morning : 
Psalms, Canticles, and Prayers monotoued (organ at Celebratiou of Holy 
Communion only’; Introit, “Jesu, Word of God Incarnate” (Gounod), 
No. 239; Holy Communion (Wesley), in E; Gloria (Barnby), in E. 
Evening : Psalms, Canticles, and Prayers monotoned ; Anthem, “ O day 
of penitence ” (Gounod), No. 


Goop Fripay. April 23 (zéthout organ).—Morning: Psalms, 
Canticles, and Prayers monotoned ; Anthem, “ O Saviour of the World ” 
(Goss), No. 425. Evening: (1). Psalms, Canticles, and Prayers mono- | 
toned ; Anthem, “ Daughters of Jerusalem” (Gounod), No. 560. (2). Can- | 
ticles, &c., monotoned ; Hymns 114, 93, 108. 

SATURDAY, April 24 (Zaster Eve) without organ at Matins; High | 
Service at Evensong.—-Morning : Psalms, Canticles, and Prayers mono- | 
toned ; Anthem, “ By Jesus’ grave” ; Hymn 123. Evening : Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis (Stainer), in B flat ; Anthem, “ Behold the Lamb that 
was slain,” “ Blessing honour, glory, and power be unto Him” (Spohr), 
Nos. 387, 384. 


Notes for week following: —SUNDAY (Easter Day, S. Mark), April 25. 


565. 





~—Morning : Te Deum, Xe, (Stainer), in A ; Holy Communion (Stainer), | 
in A. Evening: Magnificat, &c. (Martin), in C; Anthem, “ But Thou 


MONDAY and 
SATURDAY, | 


didst not leave,” “Worthy is the Lamb” (Handel). 
TUESDAY in Easter Week.—-Holy Communion (Choral). 
May 1 (SS, Philip and James).- Holy Communion (Choral). 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


_ SATURDAY, April 17.--10 a.m.: Service (Walmisley), in C; Anthem, 
No. 720 (Ps. xxxi. 1), Tours, “In Thee, O Lord.” 3 p.m.: Service 
(Walmisley), in C; Anthem, No. 716 (St. Luke xv. 10, é&c.), Sullivan, 
“There is joy.” 

SUNDAY, April 18 (Sunday next before Easter).—10 am.: Service, 
Benedicite (Turle and Bridge), in D ; Jubilate (Garrett) ; Creed (Goss), 
in Unison ; Hymn after 3rd Collect, No. 139. 3 p.m.: Service (Stainer), 
in B flat; Anthem, No. 251, partly (Isa. Ixiii. 1), Oakeley, “ Who is this”; | 
Hymn after 3rd Collect, No. 325. 7 p.m. : Service in Choir.—See Special 
Programme. 


Wert Week's Music. 


’ TO-DAY (SATURDAY), P.M. 
Saturday Popular Concert ......ccccccssessesceserseeeee Ste James’s Hall... 3 
a MIO” i siniakavaibncenscicicia Seaaeerees ean ay Crystal Palace... 3 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s Concert...,.....:cccsssosssscceseseseees Albert Palace ... 7.45 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Concert ....cccecseeceeees St. James’s Hall ,, 8 
; MONDAY, 19. 
Senor Sarasate’s Concert .....,.scseessscccceesesseese ....5t. James’s Hall... 3 
Monday Popular Concert............00000 Siacaneer asec St. James’s Hall... 8 
TUESDAY, 20. 
Covent Garden Life Boat Concert ...... ieee scooovest. James's Hall... § 


. - FRIDAY, 23. 
OACHER RSORCELE 5° ssseseeseesvecseedaernsen. ascuecavcecevecees Cruel malace.. Aieo 
The Messiah ........ . a a ee Hall... r 





Sacred Concert pans 00060 sen sNaenenehsaneseawsessenasesseanareer James’s Hall... 7.30 


Hotes and Hews. 





LONDON. 


Mr. Ernst Pauer will deliver a course of three Lectures on “ How to 
form a judgment on Musical Works,” with musical illustrations, on 
Saturdays, May 8, 15, and 22, at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 


The last of the series of winter concerts was given by the Royal College 
of Music, on Friday, April 9. in the West Theatre of the Albert Hall. 
The programme included Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 2, a portion of 
Mozart’s in E flat, and Mendelssohn's Serenade and Allegro giojoso, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, the solo part in the latter being creditably sus- 
tained by Mr. Barton. Bach's Duet in D minor, for two violins (Miss 
Holiday and Mr. Sutcliffe) with string orchestra, was received with much 
favour. ‘The young members of the band, under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Holmes, and the solo vocalists, among whom mention may be 
made of Miss J. Albu, MM. Ridding and Page, gave ample evidence of 
the excellence of the training to be obtained at the College. 


The amateurs have had a good innings the past week ; on Monday 
the Highbury Philharmonic gave the Overture and selection from Der 
Freischiitz, Dr. Bridge’s * In Memoriam,” and Mr. Prout’s Birmingham 
Symphony, conducted by the composer. The Royal Orchestral Society 
was favoured by the presence of Abbé Liszt and a distinguished audience 
at their Smoking Concert at Princes’ Hall on Friday ; and on Saturday, 
at St. James's Hall, ‘The Strolling Players,” numbering about 100 per- 
formers, gave their third concert this season. Mendelssohn’s “ The 
Hebrides” overture, Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 2, Bizet’s Orchestral 
Suite, “ L’Arlesienne,” Massenet’s “Sommeil de la Vierge,” and various 
other works were, on the whole, creditably performed, under the direction 
of Mr. Norfolk Megone, the Society’s hon. conductor ; the lighter class of 
works with which the second part of the programme was chiefly concerned 
coming in for the greater share of appreciation. Mrs. Arthur Kent, Mr. 
Lionel Hume, and Madlle. Agnes Janson contributed some well-selected 
vocal pieces, accompanied by Mr. A. J. Caldicott. 


A memoir of Ole Bull, the famous Norwegian violinist, will shortly 
be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It has been prepared by Sara 
C. Bull, and besides a full biography will contain Ole Bull’s “ Violin 
Notes,” and Dr. A. B. Crosby's “ Anatomy of the Violinist.” The book 
will contain several portraits, and reminiscences of Franz Liszt, Chopin, 
Wagner, Paganini, Fanny Elsller, Malibran, Adelina Patti, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and other celebrities. 


A musical “At Home” was given by Mr. H. Martyn Van Lennep 
last Saturday afternoon at 42, Longridge Road, when his friends were 
afforded an opportunity of hearing several of his compositions, vocal and 
instrumental. There were many distinguished people present, and quite 
a “corbeille de jolies femmes,” to whom Mr. Li-Ching-Mén, of the 
Chinese Embassy, addressed a Chinese love song of the most exquisitely 
sentimental kind, making evidently a profound impression on more than 
one heart. By the side of this celestial minstrel, Miss Ross, Miss 
Chatterton, MM. Orlando Harley, Henry Pope, Arthur Oswald, Schu- 
berth, and other earth-born performers had a difficult position. 


The following scholarships in connection with the Royal Academy 


of Music, have been competed for during the week. On Mon- 
day, the Goldschmid Scholarship was awarded to Miss Dora 


Bright; and on Tuesday the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship, after 
a severe contest, in which several commendable efforts took place, 
was gained by Mr. Albert H. Fox. The examiners were the Principal, 
Messrs. Randegger, F. Westlake, W. Macfarren, H. R. Eyers, and 
F. B. Jewson. The operatic class gave performances on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, when scenes from Mignon, Dinorah, Gli Ugonottt, 
Il Trovatore, and Carmen were enacted. A decided improvement was 
noticed in this branch of the art, which now receives the attention too 
long withheld from it. The scena of Arsace in Semtramtde was excep- 
tionally good, Miss Frances Harrison developing much intelligence and a 
well-trained voice in the part. Owing to the illness of Mr. Copland, a 
scene from Fra Diavolo had to be omitted. 


Mr. Lamond gave an additional recital on Thursday afternoon, when 
he played Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, and other masters. Again 
he was most successful in his interpretation of Brahms’s two Clavierstiicke, 
Op. 67. Liszt came in about the middle of the concert, just as his Fewx 
Jollets was going forward. His reception was cordial if not as enthusiastic 
as on some previous occasions. 


Readers, taught by experience, will receive the operatic rumours 
now afloat with due caution. Signor Lago, who has been for a long 
time connected with Covent Garden Theatre, but of whose musical 
qualifications we were unaware, promises to dazzle the public by the 
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constellation of Albani, Gayarré, and Faure. Mr. Mapleson is said to 
rely - the unassisted splendour of Patti. Whether these luminaries, 
like the moon in the Mzdsummer Nigh?s Dream, will shine well, or 
shine at all, the immediate future must show. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BaTH.—The Quartet Society closed its thirtieth season last Tuesday 
evening, the programme being headed by Beethoven's String Quartet, 
No. 10, Op. 74, and closing with Haydn’s in B flat, No. 49. Mendelssohn’s 
third Quartet for pianoforte and strings was also given, the pianist being 
Miss Kate Milne.’ Soli for violoncello, played by Mr. Whitehouse, com- 
pleted the programme, ‘The quartet party as usual consisted of 
Messrs. Josef Ludwig, Van Praag, R. Blagrove, and Whitehouse. 
Their performance is too well known to call for sp2zcial comment ; 
their interpretation giving the same pleasure that it had before afforded 
at the concerts of this society. It may be interesting to note that the 
Bath Quartet Society—one of the oldest of its species—came into exist- 
ence before even the “ Monday Populars” had commenced their mission. 
The first concert was given in December 1856, the executants being 
Messrs. Henry Blagrove, Priest, Bianchi Taylor, and Waite. Mr.G. Rosen- 
berg, was the honorary secretary, and his brother-in-law, Mr. I. D. Harris, 
musical director. In 1870, through the death of Mr. Rosenberg, the sole 
direction was placed in the hands of Mr. Harris, to whom local music- 
lovers owe a deep debt of gratitude for his untiring efforts in the conser- 
vation and propagation of all that is good and true in music. Succeeding 
H. Blagrove as “leader” came Clementi (of Hallé’s Band), Wiener, 
Kummer, and, in 1874, Ludwig. Amor was once second violin, and 
for a considerable time the ’cellist was Daubert. The names of the party 
as at present constituted have been already enumerated. 


BELFAST. --Mr. Adolf Beyschlag is doing excellent work here ; and 
at a recent concert of the Philharmonic Society conducted a highly 
creditable rendering of the final scene of Schumann’s Faws¢ music. 
The soloists were MM. Firth, Benson, King, and Boyd, and Misses 
Rutherford, Barclay, M’Cully, Donnelly, McGahey, Kirk, and Clark. 
Our local papers speak very favourably of the performance, and from 
their remarks upon the work some lovely flowers of musical criticism 
might be culled were space at hand. 


DERBY.—At a performance of Faust given hy the Carl Rosa Company 
on Thursday, April 8, at Melville's New Grand Theatre, Mr. Edward 
Scovel, the American tenor, made his début with considerable success. 
He is gifted with a “ tenore robusto ” voice of sympathetic quality, a refined 
style, and a good stage presence. Judging from the impression made 
here on his first appearance, which was by no means extensively adver- 
tised, it is probable that the public will hear more of this singer. The 
general performance, under the direction of Mr. Goossens, reached the 
level of merit generally attained by the Carl Rosa Company, Madame 
Gaylord sustaining the part of Marguerite. The cast was completed by 
Miss Marian Burton and Miss Walsh, MM. W. H. Burgon, J. Savage, 
and Campbell. 


GLAscow.—M. Vladimir de Pachmann, gave a second pianoforte 
recital in the Queen’s Rooms, on Monday evening, April 5, the 
hall being well filled by a highly appreciative audience. The first 
part of the programme included Weber's Sonata in E minor, Op. 70, 
works by J. F. Barnett and Schumann, and a Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, No. 13, by Liszt. The second part embraced three works by 
Chopin, two by Raff, and one by Henselt. His greatest achievements 
were his playing of Liszt’s Rhapsodie, and Chopin’s Scherzo, Op. 20, for 
which he received warm applause, and having been recalled twice he 
played as an encore Chopin's Berceuse, Op. 57.—On Tuesday evening, 
April 6, a performance (of a very satisfactory nature) of F. H. Cowen’s 
cantata, “ The Rose Maiden,” was given in the Burgh Hall of Crosshill, 
by the members of the Crosshill Musical Association. Mr. Alex. 
Patterson conducted, and Mr. Robert Donaldson, jun., presided at the 
harmonium.—On Monday evening, April 12, the amateur Orchestral 
Society, conductor Mr. W. J. Hoeck, gave a concert in the Queen's 
Rooms (in aid of the funds of the Western Infirmary). The programme 
consisted of a selection of examples by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Grieg, and Gade. The society had the valuable assistance 
of Mrs. Zinkeisen as vocalist, and Miss McCormick, as solo pianist. 


MANCHESTER.—With the last of the Gentlemen’s Concerts, which 
took place on the 12th inst., the regular Manchester musical season may 
be said to have come to an end. Herr Gompertz was the violinist of the 
evening, and was warmly received by an audience which was hardly up 
to the average numbers.—The South Manchester Musical Society, held 
their open .meeting in the Concert Hall on the 8th, Mr. Cowen’s 

Rose Maiden” forming .the chief item in the programme, The 


performance was remarkably even all round, the soli being particularly 
well sung.” The’ feature of the evening was however, the playing ofa 
young Manchester lady violinist. Miss Gordon Nunn performed Vieux- 
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temps’s “ Fantaisie Caprice” Op. 11, in a style which would have done no 
discredit to a more experienced violinist. If fulness of tone, and the 
finer shades of expression can be added to the remarkable firmness 
and ease of execution already attained, Miss Nunn should win a 
good place for herself—-Mr. Seymour Jackson’s concert took place 
in the Free Trade Hall, on Saturday evening. The hall was densely 
crowded, and the audience, consisting largely of working people, pro- 
longed the concert to an inordinate length by encoring everything that 
took their fancy. Mr. Seymour Jackson loses none of his popularity 
with his fellow-citizens. He possesses one of those mellifluous tenor 
voices that give the listener the impression that singing comes by nature, 
and that study and effort are in no wise connected with the effect pro- 
duced. A pleasant feature in the concert was the rendering of Ran- 
degger’s trio, ‘The Mariners,” by the three Manchester artists, Miss 
Conway, Messrs. S. Jackson, and Fred Gordon. Frequent opportunities 
for practice may be answerable for the sympathy and closeness of rapport 
with which it was sung. Mr. Edgar Haddock played some violin soli 
in good style, and with full, sonorous tone. 


FOREIGN. 


At the time whea the Loadoa season in a fashionable sense bezins, 
that in Germany is rapidly drawing to a close. The oaly news we receive 
from that country is absence of news. Our Frankfort correspondent 
reports the tenth and last Museum Concert in that city ; and also sends 
an interesting notice of a performance given by Stockhausen and his 
pupils, for a monument to be erected to the poet Wilhelm Miiller, the 
author of Schubert’s cycle, ‘“ Die schéne Miillerin,” and the father, we 
may add in parenthesis, of Professor Max Miiller of Oxford.. The rest, 
he declares, will be silence for some months to come. Our Berlin cor- 
respondent writes that as soon as the weather is settled, open-air concerts 
will be the order of the day ; but whether he deplores, or rejoices at, that 
prospect he does not add. 


The pianoforte rchzarsals for the Bayreuth Festival will begin on 
June 29 ; the stage rehearsals on July 2. There will be altogether *fty- 
five rehearsals for the ensemble, apart from those of the solt, Z7stan 
and Isolde and Parsifal are the two works to be performed. 


According to the Journal de Saint Pétersbourg, Rubinstein has 
generously devoted the sum of 25,000 roubles out of the proceeds of his 
concerts lately given in that city, to the establishment of periodical 
international competitions of pianists and composers of instrumental 
music. The competitions are to be held every five years, at St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, in rotation. Candidates of any 
nationality will be allowed to compete, but the age is limited to between 
twenty and twenty-six years. Two prizes of 5,000 francs will be given to 
the best pianist and composer respectively, and it will be open to any one 
candidate to compete for both ; in the event, however, of no one giving 
proof of pre-eminent merit, the judges reserve to themselves the right of 
dividing the prize between those among the competitors they may déem 
most worthy. The first competition is: fixed for the year 18go, at St. 
Petersburg. The Russian Musical Association will undertake the 
financial and all other arrangements, with which the founder will in no 
way interfere. 


PARIS, April 13.— Before my last letter reached you, a sad event has been 
announced—poor Theodore Ritter, certainly the most popular and elegant 
of our great pianists, died suddenly, in the fulness of life and talent. His 
funeral took place on Thursday last, and was attended by all musical 
Paris.—Gayarré, the Spanish tenor, made his debut on Wednesday, 
at the Grand Opera, in L’A/ricaine, as Vasco de Gama, and achieved a 
success, though not an unequivocal one. He will next appear in the 
Prophéte.—Rubinstein is pursuing the course of his immense successes 
which are especially remarkable at the concerts given before audiences of 
artists two days after his evening recitals. The enthusiasm shown 
amounts almost to fanaticism, but few will be inclined to call it unmerited 
who were present at his Beethoven evening.—Verdi has left Paris, but 
without any decision being arrived at concerning his O/e//o.—There has 
been great competition between the Opera and the Opéra-Comique. 
The former intends reviving Saint-Saéns’s Henry V/J/. Next Thursday 
the Songe dune Nuit dété, by Ambroise Thomas, will be produced at the 
Opéra Comique, Madlle Isaac, and MM. Maurel, and Saston as prota- 
gonists. —Signor Vianesi is preparing at the Trocadero, Liszt’s St. Ediza- 
beth for May 22, and it is hoped that the composer, after his return from 
London, will be present.—M. Rabaud has been appointed professor of 
violoncello at the Conservatoire in the place of the late M. Jac- 


quard.—P.S.—April 15.—A Midsummer Night's Dream was pro- 
duced last night for the first time in Paris, with the whole of Mendel- 
ssohn’s music, excellently performed under the direction of M. Colonne. 
The French version is the work of M. Paul Meurice, who has compressed 
the original play into three acts, consisting of three short scenes. The 
production was a pronounced success. 
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MUSIC AND SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Magazine, treating of Music, Education, the Drama, 
Art, Literature, and Sport and Pastimes. 


Edited and Published by H. LAWRENCE HARRIS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, 





NEW MUSIC NEW MUSIC. 
“ON ’CHANGE” MARCH, in C. By CHARLES 
HARRIS, M.A., Oxon - - - - - 4/- 
THE SILVER CHIMES POLKA By FRANK 
BUTLER - - + © = = - = 3/- 
“HER SAILOR LAD.” Prize Song. By FRANK LOVER 4/- 
“ONE SUMMER DAY.” Song. By FRANK LOVER 4/- 


Copies of On Change” March and “ Silver Chimes” Polka, scored for Jull military bands, 
can now be purchased or had on hire from 


HARRIS & CO., Music Trade Protection Agency Offices, 
2, BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
Wholesale City Agent: 


BLL RGAN 


Call and examine these Instruments, or send for Circular, before buying. 
Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, OXFORD STREHT, W:. 


F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. 








LADIES!!! WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS. 

The Daily News Fashion Article says: “ Englishwomen no longer 
need to patronise the produce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen 
Textures are concerned. England has in some instances outstepped 
the competitors who were some years ago ahead of her. The 


DARLINGTON CROSS WARP SERCES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as anything 
we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth to lightness, so 
necessary to health, is in these materials brought to perfection. The 
fineness of the wool of which they are composed—English wool, be 
it understood—imparts to the serges the admirable quality of draping 
in those soft folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion.” 
Being made from two-fold yarn, both in warp and weft, they will 
be found practically untearable either way of the cloth ; for Boating, 
Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, &c., they are 
unapproachablee TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST 
OLOURINGS AND PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIF- 
FERENT QUALITIES ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, 
POST FREE. Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway 
station in Great Britain. Any quantity cut, at wholesale price 
(103d. to 3s. per yard.) 
HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, SPINNERS and 


MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752, 


FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Uncer the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GorE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


4 GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.— We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 
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Direct from our own Mills. 
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| on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 


JOHN BELL & CO. (LIMITED) 
SYNDICATES 


FORMED DAILY FOR DEALING 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS, 


IN 


Shares (with limited liability): Ordinary, £6 5s. each; 
Special, £25. é 


63 & 64, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT aia ne calculated 
100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 





| Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 





Ridley | 


Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant | 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily | 


interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 
raphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 
School Board Chronicle.—‘“‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.’ 
Musical Review.—‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties,” 
_ Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.,, PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 


Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, By free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEF- 

HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on a 
FRANCIS RAVENSCR 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. 





- 
T, Manager. 








Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLuien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


‘* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.’ —Punch, October 21, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Cee and all who are desirous of improving and semipowting, thelc 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. ‘Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


HODGE’S 
IMPROVED TRUSS. 


“Very effective."—TZhe Lancet, Oct. 3, 1885. ‘Very ingenious and suc- 
cessful truss.” —British Medical Fournal, May 23, 1885. 

‘* Hodge’s ingenious truss is on the principle insisted on by Prof. Wood.” — 
Medical Times, Oct. 10, 1885. 

‘Its superiority over other instruments is likely to be demonstrated. The 
pad especially deserves attention ; certain to come into general use ; and the most 
perfect truss we have yet examined,” —Medical Press and Circular, Oct. 21, 1885. 


Hopce & Co., 18, JAMES STREET, OXFORD STEET, LONDON, W. 
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